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THE STORY OF A BURGLARY. 


In October last, I was invited by a friend of mine, 
whose daughter was about to be married, to go to 
London to attend the wedding. He had taken a 
large house in one of the streets leading out of 
Piccadilly (which I will call Folkestone Street), and 
was so good as to offer me a room for the marriage- 
week. Having been out of health for some time, 
and needing a change, I thankfully accepted his 
offer, and made my preparations for the journey 
at once. 

I reached London about a week before the 
important day ; and to those who know anything 
about weddings, and especially weddings ‘in high- 
life’ (so, I believe, the correct phrase runs), I need 
not say that this week was a busy one. The 
presents were numerous, and consisted chiefly of 
jewellery ; the trousseau, I was informed, could not 
be surpassed; but of that Iam not qualified, nor 
is it any part of my purpose, to speak. I am only 
concerned to state that the presents of jewellery 
were numerous and valuable. As they were brought 
in by messenger after messenger from the various 
jewellers’ shops, they were placed for inspection by 
visitors, with other presents, in the front drawing- 
room, which, I may observe, had four large win- 
dows all looking into the main street. 

The marriage was fixed for a Tuesday ; and on 
the Saturday previous, my friend gave a dinner- 
party to relations on both sides, and a good many 
people were invited to come in the evening to 
inspect the presents and the trousseau. As it was 
Saturday night, everybody departed shortly after 
twelve o’clock ; and by one o’clock, every light was 
extinguished. No suspicion of robbery seems to 
have entered into the head of any of us, and the 
jewellery and other valuable presents were left 
exposed in the front drawing-room all that night. 
But on the next night, the groom of the chambers 
did seem to have a little anxiety at having so much 
valuable property exposed in so open a manner, 
and he communicated his uneasiness to his mistress, 
The most costly of the jewels were, in accordance 
with his suggestion, placed in a large jewel-box, 


| 


and deposited at bedtime in his mistress’s bed- 
room. So little real anxiety, however, was felt 
by any one, that a magnificent dressing-case and 
dressing-bag, both with gold fittings of very great 
value, were left, with numerous other articles, in 
one of the back drawing-rooms, without even the 


| key of either being turned in the lock. On that 


Sunday night, or rather early on the Monday 
morning, the house was robbed. 

It will be well, perhaps, before I proceed further 
in my narrative, that I should give a general idea 
of the number and position of the rooms on the 


ethree principal floors of the house. On the ground- 


floor there were dining-room, breakfast-room, amd 
morning-room. On the first floor, there were three 
drawing-rooms ; and besides these, there was, built 
out at the back, and lying beyond the servants’ 
staircase, the bedroom and dressing-room inhabited 
by my friend and his wife, and in which the jewels 
had been deposited. On the second floor were 
four bedrooms and a dressing-room, occupied by 
different members of the family and myself. 

I went to bed about eleven o’clock, and must 
have slept soundly for about four or five hours, 
when I was awakened by the violent barking of a 
little dog which I had in the room with me. I 
looked up, and saw the door of my bedroom open 
gradually, and a bright light shine through it. I 
called out at once in a loud voice: ‘ Who’s there ?’ 
when the door was quickly and quietly shut, with- 
out an answer being returned. I never dreamed of 
thieves, for I had been similarly disturbed the 
night before: my impression was, that some ser- 
vant had mistaken the room, the house being 
strange to all the inmates, I struck a light, and 
looking at my watch, found the time to be four 
o'clock. For a time, I listened intently, but soon, 
finding that all was quiet, I turned on my side, 
and tried to get to sleep again. This, however, 
proved to be impossible, and I got no more 
sleep that night. About five o’clock, I heard some 
noises in the next bedroom to my dwn, and con- 
cluded that my neighbour was stirring; and at 
half-past five, I heard somebody stumble over a 
box in the passage outside my door. But it 
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never occurred to me to — of thieves. z _ 
gined still, that in the hurry of preparation for the 
wedding, some servant had. been compelled to rise 
earlier than usual, and had stumbled in going down 
stairs in the dark ; but as I could not get to sleep, 
I determined to get up, and at ten minutes to six 
o'clock by my watch, I left my room to go to 
another at the end of the passage. The moment 
I left my door, I saw a man standing ten yards 
from me. The fellow, who was about six feet two 
inches in height, and most powerfully made, was 
listening at the door of a bedroom close to mine, 
and had his hand on the handle when I first saw 
him ; but the moment he caught sight of me, he 
made a rush either to collar me or to get by me, I 
don’t know which ; and seeing this, I drew back, 
and allowed him to pass. The next moment, I 
gave the alarm, and the household was speedily 
aroused. An attempt at pursuit was made; but 
the minute or two which had elapsed, enabled the 
burglars to make good their retreat, and they got 
clear away without molestation. 

The next thing to be done was to ascertain the 
extent of our losses ; and a very casual inspection 
decided this. Everything of silver or gold in the 
house which they could lay their hands upon, they 
had carried off, but only such articles as were 
very portable: plate they never sought to touch, 
although some was lying about in the different 
rooms. They had made a clean sweep of the most 
valuable of the presents left in the drawing-rooms ; 
they had wrenched off and carried away all the 
gol tops from the fittings of the dressing-case and 
ing-bag ; they had entered two bedrooms on 
the second floor, and taken valuable property from 
each, while the inmates were sleeping ; but, most 
fortunately, they had missed the great prize, the 
jeWels, to obtain which the burglary had, doubt- 
ess, been planned. They had never imagined 
that the head of the family would sleep in a 
bedroom beyond the servants’ staircase, and so 
made no attempt to explore in that direction. 
They must have reasoned, that the best bedrooms, 
in which alone the jewels were likely to be, would 
be those to the front on the second floor, over the 
drawing-room ; and about these they must have 
hung for hours, in the hope of getting their prize, 
listening at the doors to the breathing of the 
sleepers, entering and rifling the rooms of those 
who slept most hasitn, and waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of safely entering the others. My room, 
after the barking of my dog, they did not again 
attempt to approach. But although the jewels 
were safe, we found, upon inspection, that they 

carried off property to a very considerable 
amount ; indeed, the loss, we found, could not be 
estimated at less than seven hundred pounds. 

Of course, the first thing to be done now was to 
send for the — This was done at once ; and as 
I was the only person who had actually seen any- 
body in the house, I received a visit, in an incre- 
dibly short space of time, from Inspector Fairfield 
—so I will call him—of the Q division. The 
inspector was a tall, fair-haired man, who looked 
a good deal younger than his real age, but who 
seemed a capital man of business, whatever his 
age might be. His first question was; * What sort 

man was it that you saw on the landing, sir?’ I 
at once that P ved.cn 0 tall, dan tan, but 
I had not seen him sufficiently well to be able 
to describe his features accurately. The inspector 
mused over my description for half a minute, and 


/ paid 
that 


then called upon me for a detailed description of 
every article of property which had been stolen, 
and its probable value. I had scarcely got half- 
way through the list, when a knock was heard at 
the door, and Sergeant Wood, as I will call him— 
also of the Q division—was announced. Had he not 
been styled a sergeant, I should never have guessed 
what he was. My idea of a or was, that he 
was tall and stout, and with whiskers that were 
the objects of the admiration of the servant-maids, 
and the satire of ‘Mr Punch. But here was a 
little man in plain clothes, very short, very dark 
in complexion, and with his hair and whiskers cut 
be close (‘So that they may have nothing to hold 
on by,’ he darkly whispered to me in a conversation 
we had some days after). But I suppressed myaston- 
ishment, and politely greeted my visitor. In return, 
Sergeant Wood expressed the usual civil regrets for 
the occurrence—which, somehow, one can’t think 
quite sincere in a policeman—and then had a brief 
whispered consultation with Inspector Fairfield. 
What the inspector said seemed to decide him upon 
some course of action, for, after again asking me to 
describe the man I had seen, he hurriedly feft the 
room. I then completed the list of the stolen pro- 
perty, and, after accompanying the inspector in a 
tour round and over the house, to see how the entry 
had been effected, and after being convinced that 
the-thieves had entered from the back through the 
kitchen, I bade him good-morning, fully convinced 
that the best plan was to grin and bear our losses 
as best we might. It was the firm belief of every 
one of us, that every article of gold and silver was 
in the melting-pot within an hour after the thieves 
left the house, and that no portion of the stolen 
¢ property would be recovered. Nor did we think 
in our hearts that there was any use in the police 
exerting themselves; we had not, I am ashamed 
to say, any belief in their powers of detection in a 
really difficult case, such as this seemed to promise 
to be. 

Judge, then, of my surprise, when, barely an 
hour and a half afterwards, I was informed that the 
burglars had been captured, and every article of 
property recovered. The manner in which the 
capture was effected was so ingenious, and the 
whole affair was so creditable to the police force of 
the metropolis, that I shall make no apology for 
describing it at some length. 

The burglary at my friend’s house in Folkestone 
Street was not, I discovered, by any means the 
first of its kind which had lately occurred. A 
succession of robberies had taken place at the West 
End during the previous three months, all appar- 
ently the work of the same man (for the same 
features distinguished them all), and the police had 
been greatly nettled at their non-success in detect- 
ing the culprit. ‘ 

As far back as the middle of the previous 
June, the house of a great minister of state had 
been broken into, and a ys of jewellery 
stolen. In that case, the thief seemed to have 
clambered up a very high wall, and then to have 
. ay ’ a great distance on to some leads, This 
gave him access to a window, through which he 
entered the house. The jewellery was taken from 
a lady’s dressing-room, and the robbery must 
have been effected within a very short time after 
she had left that room, for she did not retire to bed 
till three o’clock, and the thieves were out of the 
house by five. One remarkable feature in this 
case was, that one of the thieves had washed his 
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police used every exertion to trace the thieves, but 
were unsu ; and so mysterious did the affair 
seem, that they were driven to suspect that there 


“had been some connivance on the part of the ser- 


yants. For these suspicions, it is only fair to say, 
subsequent events proved that there was no ground 
whatever. 

A fortnight afterwards, another burglary took 

lace ; this time, at the residence of an ambassador. 
fn this case also, the thief appeared to have 
‘dropped’ a considerable height. And here, too, 
the police were at fault. 

A few days after this, a burglary took place at a 
house looking into the Green Park. A lady was 
sitting, about seven o'clock in the evening, in her 
boudoir alone, when she heard somebody walking 
in the room overhead. She fancied it was her 
brother, and called out to him to come down to 
her. No answer being returned, she ran up-stairs, 
and was just in time to see a strange man going up 
the upper staircase. At sight of her, he quickened 
his footsteps, and rushing to the topmost story, 
shut himself up in one of the servant’s bedrooms. 
By this time, an alarm had been given, and a 

liceman fetched from the street. He does not, 

ever, seem to have been either a very intelli- 
gent or very courageous member of the force, for 
all he did was to summon the burglar inside to 
open the door and come out. This, however, he 
declined to do, whereupon this valiant defender of 
our homes declined to break open the door without 
further assistance, and went off to fetch another 
constable. Of course, directly his back was turned, 
the burglar resolved upon flight. To the surprise 
of every one, he was seen to get out of the 
window, and make a terrific ‘drop’-leap on to 
some leads, whence he got into the Park, and was 
lost to view in the shades of evening. The Park 
was searched at once, but no trace of him could be 
discovered. The lady, upon being questioned, 
declared that the man she saw was tall and dark ; 
and that was all the description she could give. 
The question then arose: Has any man been seen to 
loiter about the house lately? The immediate 
answer was in the affirmative. A tall, dark man 
had been seen by the postman loitering about 
the house, and the had communicated 
his suspicions that ‘he was after no good, to 
the sergeant of police, but had only been pooh- 
hed for his pains. The se’ it was imme- 
iately questioned, and explained that he had 
fancied that the man was only courting one of the 
maids at the house in question. This explanation, 
however, was considered unsatisfactory by the 
Commissioners of Police, and the sergeant was 
suspended ; and to this suspension may indirectly 
be attributed the ultimate detection of the burglar, 
for the sergeant felt his disgrace so deeply, that he 
determined to leave no stone unturned to bring 
to Snsticn this = dark man, = had such a 
marvellous power of making ‘ -leaps. 

Meanwhile, news a“ ft ae burglary 
at Kensington. In this case also, the thief 
seemed to have shewn great activity, and again to 
have washed his hands. Again, a few weeks later, 
a burglary was committed in Hamilton Place, 
Piccadilly, and here — the thief washed his 
hands, even bringing a lemon from the kitchen to 
aid him in his task. 

It now became almost a certainty that all these 
robberies were the work of one man ; and as there 


was the remarkable fact of his ing his hands 
in almost every instance, it was probable that. this 
man was of a better class, and of greater refinement 
than the ordinary run of London burglars. But 
an altogether new fact, which was likely to aid the 
police considerably in their efforts to trace him, 
was elicited during the inquiries which were made 
with respect to the Hamilton Place robbery: 
It transpired that two men had been seen for 
some days loitering about and examining the 
house, and that one of them was tall and dark, and 
the other short and fair. But not only had they 
been seen ; the tall, dark man had actually spoken 
to a commissionnaire stationed in the district, and 
had been observed to have a foreign accent. It 
seemed most probable, therefore, that the man of 
whom they were in search was a foreigner, and the 
suspended sergeant determined at once to follow 
up Aww — clue. 

ut there are a great many tall, dark foreigners in 
London, and the ceapende tall seemed one of no 
slight difficulty ; however, he was a determined man, 
of iron nerves, and he determined to find the right 
man, if he searched through the whole of London ; so 
he sat down and thought out the whole matter, 
and decided upon the course he would pursue. He 
could not help fancying from all he heard that it 
was probable the man in question was a disch 
Swiss or Italian valet, or courier, or something of 
that kind ; so, following up this idea, he went to 
call upon a friend of his who kept a very 
able public-house at the West End of the town. 
This man had been a courier himself in his earlier 
days, and was well acquainted with all the members 
of the confraternity, and, indeed, had a table 
@héte daily for them at his house, of which other 
foreigners occasionally availed themselves. After 
much consultation with the landlord, the sergeant 
determined to attend the table-@héte that day, on 
the chance of — his man. ae he 
accordingly made his appearance, of course in plai 
clothes, = took his al with the ease of an habitus. 
None of the diners, however, answered in any way 
to the description of the es and the sergeant 
began to think that he had been wasting his time. 
But scarcely had the cloth been removed, when a 
tall, dark man, of not unpleasing appearance, came 
in, and took his seat at one of the little round tables, 
Upon him the sergeant at once fixed his atten- 
tion, and when he rose, after taking some slight 
refreshment, quietly followed him out of the 
house. For some time, he pursued him without 
being perceived, but at last the foreigner seemed to 
become aware that he was being tracked, for he 
looked round from time to time suspiciously. This, 
of course, did not look well, for a man who has 
nothing to fear does not do this, and our sergeant 
determined not to lose sight of him. However, 
clever as the sergeant was, the tall, dark man was 
cleverer still, and after a long chase, suddenly ga 
his pursuer the slip. The sergeant was in despair ; 
just when he seemed to have got hold of a most 
promising clue, he had lost it, and it was more 
than probable that the foreigner would now take 
the alarm, and leave the country at once. 

But, as good-luck would have it, as he was 
walking, aon ay ——— in — Street 
that same night, he saw his man agai Again 
he followed him, and again he leat ‘his, but this 
time in such a position as to make it nearly certaim 
that he lived in one of three well-known streets in 
Soho. ‘These streets were accordingly watched 
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night and day, and the tall, dark foreigner was 
finally tracked down to No. 224 Canon Street, 
Soho. 

But although they had been successful so far, 
what, it may be asked, had in effect been proved ? 
What was the result of all these watchings and 
inquiries? Simply this : that a tall, dark foreigner, 
who evidently did not like followers, lived at 224 
Canon Street, Soho. Slight, however, as the clue 
was, the police determined to follow it up. So 
much annoyance and excitement had been caused 
by the numerous burglaries at the houses of great 
people, and there had been so many comments 
upon the unskilfulness of the police, that the force 
made it almost a point of honour to discover the 
culprit. Directions were given to certain trusty 
men, the house was watched night and day; 
and this perseverance was at last rewarded by a 
certain amount of success, for, on the Friday 
preceding the burglary at my friend’s house, the 
tall, dark foreigner was seen to come out, and, 
accompanied by a shorter man, to go to a marine- 
store dealer’s shop, and purchase some skeleton- 
keys. On the following day (Saturday), he was 
seen to purchase some more keys, and with these 
he returned to his lodgings,-and was not seen out 
again that day. These facts, of course, proved him 
to be a suspicious person, and justified the police 
in putting him under surveillance. On the next 
day (Sunday), he left his lodgings at half-past three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and was seen to return to 
them at half-past eleven o'clock at night; but 
after that hour, those who were appointed to watch 
him declared that he did not leave his house that 
night, and asserted that it was totally impossible 
for him to have done so without their seeing 
him. 

Now, my friend’s house in Folkestone Street 
must have been broken into about two o’clock on 
the Monday morning, and the man I saw on the 
landing certainly did not leave the house till ten 
minutes to six. It appeared, then, quite certain, that 
whatever he might have done on other occasions, 
the tall, dark foreigner of 224 Canon Street had 
nothing to do with this robbery. When I described 
my friend on the landing as being a ‘tall, dark 
man,’ the inspector, as | remembered well, had 
smiled grimly, but he was not then aware that it 
had been pe by those who had been watching 
him that the man in question had not left his 
house after half-past eleven o’clock on Sunday 
night. Of this fact, Sergeant Wood had given him 
the first intimation, = they had that brief 
consultation together in my bedroom to which I 
have alluded above, and for a moment they must 
have been dumbfounded—if, indeed, a policeman 
ever yields to so purely ‘civilian’ an emotion. 
Apparently, all their labour had been thrown 
away : the tall, dark foreigner, whom they had so 
successfully traced to his lair, could not, it seemed, 
be in any way connected with this last robbery, in 
spite of the strong presumption which my descrip- 
tion of him excited. 

Policemen are, however, proverbially slow to 

ir. One hope still remained, which slender 

as it then seemed to us, proved ultimately the 
right solution of the difficulty. The Sunday night 
in question had been wet and misty, and it was 
just possible that the vigilance of the watchers 
ight have been eluded, though, from the skill and 
ity, and general high character of the men 
employed, this seemed hardly within the bounds 


of probability. It was determined, therefore, that 
the house in Canon Street should be closely 
watched ; and on leaving my room, Sergeant Wood 
himself repaired to the spot, and made the necessary 
arrangements. 

The sergeant left me at half-past eight, and an 
hour and a half afterwards, the tall, dark foreigner 
was seen to come out of No, 224 Canon Street, 
and to walk down the street in the direction of 
Seven Dials. He was instantly followed, and in a 
short time was observed to meet, as if by appoint- 
ment, the same short, fair man who had accom- 
panied him when he had made the purchase of 
skeleton-keys. This latter man had a small and 
apparently empty blue serge-bag on his arm. The 
two men linked arms, and walked on together, 
having very much the appearance, my informant 
said, of two master-tradesmen. They were followed 
by three constables, of whom Sergeant Wood was 
one, and the question which occupied his whole 
thoughts was, should he, or should he not, take 
these men into custody? It must be remembered 
that he had no evidence against them—nay, he had 
evidence which directly exculpated the tall, dark 
man, and, if correct, made it impossible for him 
to have been present at the burglary: he had all 
the terrors of damages for false imprisonment, and 
serious rebukes from magistrates for exceeding his 
duty, floating before his eyes. But my friend Ser- 
geant Wood is not a nervous man, and his hesita- 
tion was but momentary. In spite of the testimony 
of the watchers, he had always felt certain that the 
tall, dark man had planned and actually executed 
the burglary in Folkestone Street that morning; 
and he determined to risk everything that might 
ensue if he made a mistake. He accordingly 
arrested them ; and after a considerable show of 
resistance on the part of the shorter man, and a 
great deal of virtuous indignation from the affronted 
foreigner, added to considerable ie from a 
mob of the lowest characters in Seven Dials, the 
two were safely lodged in the station-house. Of 
course the blue bag was examined at once, and this 
apparently innocent receptacle was found to contain 
a large housebreaker’s ‘ jemmy’ or crowbar, a bottle 
of aqua-fortis for testing gold, and finally, a small 
gold toothpick, which had been taken from the 
fittings of the dressing-case in my friend’s back 
drawing-room, and which had apparently been 
left in the bag by mistake, having got stuck in the 
lining. I should like to have seen the grim smile 
of my friend Sergeant Wood when the toothpick 
was produced from the blue bag. I think that at 
that moment he could almost have forgiven the 
watchers, whose negligence had so nearly led him 
astray. 

The next thing to be done was to search the 
lodgings of the tall, dark man. This task Inspector 
Fairfield undertook, and he proceeded at once to 
Canon Street. After some opposition on the part 
of the landlady, who stoutly denied that any such 

rson was lodging or ever had lodged in her 

ouse, the inspector at last got admittance, and 

roceeded to search the house (which was a very 
foes one), commencing from the attics. On reach- 
ing the second story, on his way downwards, he 
inquired if any foreigner lived in any of the rooms 
upon it ; and to this the landlady, whose memory 
seemed to have been much improved by intercourse 
with the inspector, replied, that a foreign gentle- 
man, who was a highly-respectable wine-merchant, 
had a bedroom on this floor looking to the back. 
2 
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She did not know 1“ of him, she + pa. but he 
was ve lar in his payments, and very quiet 
in his bebite and for her amt she did not wish for 
anything more in a lodger. The courteous in- 
spector requested permission to have one look, 
merely as a matter of form, at the distinguished 
foreigner’s bedroom; and to this the landlady 
acceded. Unfortunately, however, the door was 
locked, and as the landlady had no other key than 
that which she had given to her lodger, and which 
he had doubtless in his pocket at that moment, 
the inspector was compelled to do violence to the 
feelings of a worthy woman, and break open the 
door. There was nothing remarkable in the bed- 
room in any way ; it was’a thought small and air- 
less for a ‘ wine-merchant,’ perhaps ; but then he 
might be a trifle eccentric—many greater men 
have been guilty of more striking eccentricities, 
and yet not a word has been breathed against 
their respectability. But there was one thing 
which seemed to surprise the landlady, though 
not perhaps the inspector—her lodger seemed to 
be about to make a journey, and the room was 
disordered by preparations for departure. Above 
all, in the middle of the room stood a magnificent 
portmanteau, brand new, and of the best workman- 
ship. The inspector lifted it, and found it heavy ; 
he tried the lid, and found it locked. Fortunately, 
he had upon his bunch a key that fitted the lock ; 
and with many apologies, he proceeded to open the 
portmanteau. ithin it he found every article of 
the property stolen from Folkestone Street, with 
the single exception of the gold toothpick found in 
the blue bag ; but besides this, the inspector found 
in the portmanteau some of the property which 
had been taken from the houses in Hamilton Place 
and Kensington. It was clear, therefore, that they 
had been right in their conclusions, and that the 
tall, dark foreigner was the planner and perpetrator 
of all these robberies. 

Little more remains to be said. The first 
examination of the prisoners was taken that after- 
noon before the magistrate, and the landlady 
identified the tall, dark foreigner as her lodger, 
and the owner of the portmanteau. A policeman 
swore to having seen both prisoners loitering near 
the mews at the back of Folkestone Street on the 
Sunday evening between eight and nine o’clock ; 
and so the chain of evidence was complete. 
Evidence was also given that both prisoners had 
been previously convicted, and then they were 
remanded, in order to complete the depositions 
before committal. But wales the day of final 
examination, the tall, dark man, in utter despair 
as to the result of the trial, and dreading a sentence 
which, at his age (he was fifty-five), would prob- 
ably be tantamount to penal servitude for life, 
committed suicide by hanging himself in his cell 
at the House of Detention. The younger man 
was sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude, and 
is now working out his time. 

At the inquest which was held upon the 
foreigner, some curious particulars relating to his 
life were disclosed. He was a Frenchman, and of 
very respectable family, his father having been 
agent toa French nobleman. He seemed to have 
had respectable friends in London, who had no 
idea whatever that he was a burglar. He was 
thought by them to have an independent income, 
and to travel about for his‘pleasure. At what time 
of his life he took to burglary, seemed to be quite 
unknown, but there was no question as to his 


talent for that profession. The police considered 
him a most skilful and dangerous thief, and 
regarded his capture as an important event. His 
manners and language were remarkably good, and 
his appearance was such, that if he had been met 
in a house, he would have been supposed to be 
some gentleman’s foreign servant. ere is little 
doubt that the burglary at my friend’s house was 
only one of a series; indeed, among his papers, a 
list of houses of the nobility was found, with full 
particulars of aceess to each; and these, there was 
every reason to believe, would have been plundered 
in succession, had not his career been stopped by 
the police. 


THE LAW BETWEEN ‘MISSIS’ AND 
SERVANT. 


WE are not going, under this head, to discourse 
on the evil effects of servantgalism, or expatiate on 
the merits and demerits of the ‘ greatest plagues of 
one’s life, or even touch upon the social condition 
of our domestic helps. Nor do we intend to solve 
the riddle, why Mrs Brown shouid always be suited 
with servants while her next-door neighbour should 
have a dozen housemaids in as many months? 
These topics we leave to the discussion of the ladies 
in their after-dinner conversation in the drawing- 
room. Our purpose is simply to give a general 
idea of the law of the land in relation to masters 
and the servants employed in their household ; 
and it is principally to you, my dear Mrs General 
Reader, that I intend to address my observations, 
inasmuch as you are the person who engages the 
domestic servants. But you must bear in mind 
that you do not do this of your own inherent right 
but merely as the agent for your good lord an 
master, and by his authority. It is true that Mary 
Ann calls you Mistress, or, what is more likely, 
Missis, but that is only your title by courtesy, for 
her only real hirer or master is your husband, who 
has to pay the wages. 

Now, this hirmg may be made in various 
ways: it may be by word of mouth, or by writing, 
or even by a deed solemnly signed, sealed, and 
delivered ; but in all probability, if the last-men- 
tioned formalities were required, Mary Ann or 
John Thomas would look upon the document in 
the light of a death-warrant, and would at once say 
the place would not suit. Nor is it usual to employ 
writing at all in engaging your domestic servants, 
in nearly every case the hiring is by word of 
mouth only, and that is amply sufficient for all 
practical purposes. There are, however, cases 
where the hiring must be in writing, for where no 
limited term is mentioned, the hiring is understood 
to be for a year, determinable on either side by a 
month’s notice or ‘warning,’ as it is usually called; 
and a certain statute has enacted that where an 
agreement is not to be carried into effect within a 
year from its making, it must be in writing, and 
signed by the parties to be charged under it. If, 
therefore, you agree to take Mrs Brown into your 
employ as cook, and she promises to come on 
Tuesday-week, but, in the interval, changes 
her mind, and refuses to come into your ser- 
vice, you have no remedy against her for breach 
of agreement, unless that agreement is in writing, 
as the hiring would have been for more than @ 
year. If Mrs Brown had entered upon the engage- 


ment at the time the agreement was made, ep 


no writing would be required. 
+9 
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Your servants having been hired, and actually in 
your service, let us set forth some of the duties 
which they are to render to you in return for their 
wages; and, be it understood, that all menial 
servants, whether male or female, are subject to 
nearly the same laws, and, therefore, in our follow- 
ing remarks, a ‘he’ will apply to ‘she,’ and vice 
versd, except where otherwise mentioned. Each 
servant is a to bring with him a sufficient 
amount of and ability for properly performing 
the duties intrusted tohim. The cook, for instance, 


standing that he may be unable to perform his 
services; but if the illness be of a permanent 
character, so as to utterly incapacitate him from 
fulfilling his agreement, you may discharge him. 
While your servant is fll, you are not legally com- 
elled to find medicine and medical attendance for 

im, although I have no doubt you would consider 
yourself morally bound to do so; and I should 
advise you to supply him with ale, wine, or other 
food rendered necessary by and during his illness, 
although it is a moot-point whether you are legally 


by accepting that important office, virtually under- | compelled to do this. You must not inflict cor- 


takes to bring the requisite amount of culinary | po 


chastisement on your servants, unless, indeed, 


skill ; and the groom is supposed to have a reason- | the servant is under twenty-one, when, by the 


able amount of knowledge about horses. 


Each | authority of that servant’s 


nts, you may 


servant must also conform to the general rules of | administer a moderate whopping. A servant is 
your establishment, and obey all your lawful com- | justified in refusing to do work which is dangerous, 


mands ; but your cook is not bound to perform the 


| 


and therefore, if you tell John Thomas to turn a 


housemaid’s duties, nor the coachman to clean the ferocious burglar out of the house, he may politely 
boots, nor could a gentleman in plush—engaged for | decline the duty. 


the sole 


urpose of opening the hall-door and 


So long as your servants remain in your ser- 


nose against the window—be legally | vice, you must pay them their wages as they 


called upon to carry a scuttle of coals up to the | become due; and unless a special agreement has 
drawing-room ; so that John Thomas in Punch, who | been entered into, the wages of domestic servants 
would only carry the governess’s box as a favour, | become due once a month. If you discharge them 


and not as a right, was, we dare say, strictly in 
accordance with the letter of his agreement. 


As soon as the hiring is made, your servants are | other 


| 


without proper cause, or the usual warning, you 
must pay them a month’s wages. But if, on the 
and, you dismiss them for misconduct, or 


bound to remain in your service until the agree-| other good reasons, which we shall presently 


ment is properly terminated in the manner we shall 
mention ; but if they enter your service 
subject to certain special conditions, you must 
those conditions, or the hiring will be at an 
end. For instance, if Mary Ann accepts the posi- 
tion of housemaid in your establishment, on the 
understanding that ‘a footman is kept,’ she is not 
bound to remain with you after you have dispensed 
with the services of that gentleman ; and if John 
Thomas, at the time of your hiring him, mentions 
that he has a decided objection to travel, and you 
afterwards make the grand tour, he will not be 
bound to accompany you. 

As your servant is bound to remain in your 
service until the hiring is properly terminated, so 
you, on the other hand, are bound to keep him in 
such service during that period, or pay him the 
proper wages; and if you send him to the right- 
about without proper grounds of dismissal, or with- 
out the usual month’s warning, or paying him a 
month’s wages, he may indulge in the luxury of 
litigation ; while in your service and living in 
your house, you are bound to supply him with 
—_ shelter, lodging, food, and other necessaries ; 

the servants are not allowed to be overnice in 
their meals; and therefore, if they turn up their 
noses at the cold mutton and such-like viands, 
they can make no legal complaint against you on 
that account ; but if you wilfully, and without law- 
ful excuse, refuse or neglect to provide your 
domestics with proper board and lodging, whereb 
their lives or health may be endangered, you wi 
be guilty of a misdemeanour, and be liable to an 
imprisonment with hard labour for three years. In 
short, board and lodging are part of the wages 
which your servants receive for their work, and 
> ge sue you if you don’t provide them with 

t. 


If your servant becomes unwell, that does not 
warrant you in dismissing him on that account, 
unless the illness has been brought on by his 

enness or profligate conduct; and while the 
rvant is ill, he is entitled to his wages, notwith- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


specify, they then lose all claim for wages since 
the last payment was made a ae due. For 
instance, su ou pay John Thomas’s wages 
( he ould yall them) on the Ist of oa 
month, and on the 30th of March you dismiss him 
for misconduct, he forfeits all his pay for that 
month, or rather he has none to receive, inasmuch 
as he is bound to serve the whole month before 
his month’s wages become due. 

Now, Ann, in‘common with others of her 
sex and station, is in the habit of smashing your 
crockery in a most heart-rending and ruinous 
manner. If, when she is carrying the tea-things 
down stairs, her foot catches on the stair-carpet, 
and the tray and its burden falls down stairs, and 
she, like Gill, goes tumbling after, you will, as a 
rule, have to bear the loss occasioned by the. smash, 
for the law is, that where the damage is caused by 
accident, or in the course of the performance of 
the regular duty of the servant, and while using 
reasonable care, the loss will fall upon the master. 
If she is grossly negligent, or wilfully smashes 
your tea-things, then you may deduct from her 
wages a reasonable amount, so as to a 

ourself for her negligence or misconduct, provid- 
ing that you tell her then and there that you will 
do so; but a servant is not always answerable for 
negligence or unskilfulness where the service to be 
performed is not one of the ordinary duties he or 
she had undertaken to Peewee when entering upon 
the engagement. If, therefore, your butler, as an 
act of civility, and in compliance with your request, 
rides out your favourite filly, and, through his 
unskilfulness, its knees are broken, he will not be 
responsible for the mishap; and on the same 
principle, when Handy Andy the errand-boy was 
told by his master to ice the champagne, and he 
accordingly did so by emptying the champagne 
into the ice-pail, he would not have to pay for the 
loss of so much good liquor; but it would have 
been otherwise had the butler performed that 
bottle-trick. It is sometimes made a special condi- 
tion at the time of the hiring that a reasonable 
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deduction shall be made from a servant’s wages for 
loss from b 

So far as third persons are concerned, your ser- 
vant will be to some extent considered as your 
agent, and can pledge your credit. If, for instance, 
you are in the habit of sending your groom to a 
public-house for spirits on your credit, the publi- 
can may fairly presume that your servant is autho- 
rised by you to make such purchases ; and if the 
groom is of a bibulous turn, and get a bottle of 
in from the publican unknown bm and for 
is own private consumption, you will have to pay 
the cost of the liquor—for how is the publican to 
know whether that particular bottle of gin is not 
obtained on your behalf in the usual way ; and even 
after the groom is ‘no longer officer of yours,’ and 
the publican supply him with a bottle of gin in 
ignorance of that fact, you will be still held liable 
to pay the shot; but if you are in the habit of 
getting your spirits from the Pig and Whistle, and 

‘our servant, on your credit, and without your 
owledge and consent, obtains some from the 
Cheshire Cheese, the landlord of the latter house 
will have no claim against you. If you are in the 
habit of paying cash for your groceries, and the 
grocer supplies your servant with goods upon 
credit, you will not be liable to pay for them, 
unless, indeed, you afterwards consented to the 
bargain, or made use of the goods so obtained. 

In your capacity of master, you are liable for 
all accidents that may happen through your ser- 
vaits while they are reasonably carrying out your 
orders, and in the course of their employment. If 


| “on coachman, for instance, is driving you in the 


rougham up Oxford Street, and, through careless- 
ness, runs into another brougham, you will have to 
bear the loss—and the same if he is driving too 
fast, and runs over some one. If you send John 
out with the dog-cart on your business, and he goes 
out of his way on his own business, and manages 
to run through a shop-window, you will be n- 
sible for the damage ; but if he drives out without 
your leave, then he would be the responsible 


person. 

Ifa servant keeps your fire so negligently that 
your or your neighbour's house is burnt down, 
such servant is liable to forfeit one hundred pounds, 
to be distributed among the sufferers; and in 
default of payment, to be imprisoned with hard 
labour for eighteen months, 

Let us now.see how the hiring may be termi- 
nated. As we have already seen, this may be done 
by a month’s warning, given either by you or your 
servant ; and you may also effect that object by 
paying the servant a month’s wages. But there are 
cases when you can summarily and lawfully dis- 
miss your servant without either warning or wages. 
If he wilfully disobeys or neglects to carry out your 
just and reasonable orders—if he refuses to do his 
work during the customary hours, or conform to 
the hour of dinner, or repeatedly comes home drunk, 
you wy ey ger dismiss him ; so, if I tell my 
groom that I will not allow smoking in my stable, 
and he persists in having his post-prandial pipe 
there—or if I tell Mary Jane that followers are 
strictly prohibited, and she admits into my house 
a tall and hungry ‘cousin’ in the Guards—or if 
the cook entertains Policeman Z (né X) with a leg 
of mutton at my expense, and without my consent 
—or if I inform her for the fiftieth time that I will 


not allow << pepper to be put on my 


tions—or if I tell her that she must not have her 
‘Sunday out’ next week, and she goes out notwith- 
standing—or goes to a icular place, which 1 
have — her to uent—in any of these 
cases, 1 may give the offendi the most 
8 cnack: and the calpets will forfeit all 
wages for the current month ; and so strict is the 
law on this subject, that it has been decided that 
you may dismiss your housemaid for leaving your 

ouse without permission, although her object in 
going out may be to visit a dying mother. But 
you must bear in mind that you may not dismiss 
your servants for every trivial act of disobedience, 
for servants are human beings after all, and are 
subject to the sulks, like their masters. If Mary 
Ann’s temporary absence without leave causes you 
no serious inconvenience—or she ‘answers again’ 
when you are ‘blowing her up’—or omits, on one 
or two occasions, to answer the bell or the door— 
or uses insolent language, or indulges in ‘airs’— 
these, although very inconvenient incidents of 
domestic life, are not of sufficiently serious 
character to justify you in dismissing the culprit ; 
and if Mary Ann thinks proper to chignon her 
back-hair, and appear in the custo crinoline, 
there is no law to prevent her, although she is as 
a rule bound to dress in a manner becoming her 
station in life. 

You may discharge her for gross moral miscon- 
duct, and even if she gets married while in your 
service, you may dismiss her; and if John Thomas 
is too familiar with your pretty housemaid, you 
may send him to the rightabout. If he is dis- 
honest—that is, steals or embezzles your 8, no 
matter of what trifling amount—you may disc! 
him ; even if you give him five pounds to pay 
baker’s bill, and he — it to pay his own over- 
due wages. But to enable you to dismiss a servant 
for misconduct, you must do it at once—that is, as 
soon as ever the offence comes to your knowledge 
—for if you take no notice of it for a time, you 
will amen to have waived your right to a 
dismi 


When you have dismissed your servant, or the 
hiring has been otherwise ended, you will prob- 
ably be called upon to give him a character. 
It is a very difficult and delicate ing oe 

roperly when giving a late servant a 
You are not bound to give one; and if, thro 
your refusal, your late servant is unable to obtain 
another situation, his case, although a hard, is a 
remediless one. Although not legally, you are, 
however, morally bound to give your servant a 
character, although it may not be a complimen’ 
one. But if you do = a character, you sho’ 
take particular care that you make no statement 
which you do not believe to be true, or you will 
get involved in an action for damages. When Mrs 
Smith calls upon you, with reference to Mary Ann’s 
character, you may safely open your mind to her 
with respect to that young person’s merits and 
demerits, and say anything you know or believe to 
be true, notwithstanding that your statement ma 
be very injurious to Mary Ann’s prospects— 
the latter can have no legal redress, for your com- 
munication to Mrs Smith is what is called a 
privileged one. But if the substance of your 
communication is not only untrue in fact, but 
maliciously made, then Mary Ann can bring an 
action against you for defamation. Great latitude 
of opinion is allowed as to Mary Ann’s qualifi- 


cutlets, and y ignores my strict injunc- 


cations : you may think her a slut, and worthy of 
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the title you may perhaps have — to her, of 
‘Mary Ann, you hussy;’ while Mrs Jones may 
consider her a model maid ; but if you represent 
her to be a lazy, bad-tempered, impertinent girl, 
and she brings forward several persons with whom 
she lived to contradict your statement, you must 
be prepared to prove your words. In giving char- 
acters, every departure from actual truth is 
attended with danger to your pocket as well (let 
us hope) as to your peace of mind. 

f you personate a master or mistress, house- 
keeper, or such-like persons, and give a false or 
forged character—or if you falsely assert in writing 
that Mary Ann has served with you as cook when 
she has not, or make a false statement as to the 
time when she left your service—you will, in any 
of these cases, be liable to a fine of twenty pounds. 
And the same penalty will attach to Mary Ann if 
she offers herself as a servant, pretending to have 
been in service where she has not served, or with 
a false or forged certificate of character—or even 
if she says she has not been in service before, and 
it turns out that she has. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
CHAPTER IX.—JOHN ENGLISH’S SECOND LETTER. 


Turee weeks after the date of his first letter, John 
English wrote again, as under, to his friend, Frank 
Mashiter : 


My pear Frank—My last epistle, if I remem- 
ber rightly, broke off just as I was on my 
way to Belair. I walked up through the park 
in a musing mood, but paused for a moment 
before ringing the bell, to take in some of the 
architectural details of the building before me. I 
found it to be an ugly, incongruous pile, of various 
dates and styles—the east wing, which is also the 
oldest, being the only portion that would come out 
effectively as a photograph. There is, however, as 
I ards found, a charming old picture-gallery, 
which will make a capital interior study. 

Bearing in mind Mrs Winch’s caution, I asked 
for Lady Spencelaugh, and after five minutes in an 
anteroom, was conducted to the apartment of her 
Ladyship, a most luxuriously furnished room. Lady 
Spencelaugh is a woman of fifty, or thereabouts, 
with a comfortable, matronly figure, gray hair, and 
a bright, healthy complexion. She is bon style, 
without question; and her manners are quiet 
and well-bred, almost to frigidity; with just a 
slight tinge of imperiousness, which seems to 
rest naturally on one who has been accustomed 
to receive and exact deference from all around her. 
Her Ladyship listened attentively to all I had to 
sey, examined the specimen photographs I had 

en with me for inspection, made a few sensible 
remarks about them, and then said that she did 
not imagine there would be any difficulty in grant- 
ing y request, but that Sir Philip must be con- 
sulted in the matter before any final decision could 
be given. So the bell was rung, and a footman 
sent to inquire whether Sir Philip were at liberty 
to receive us. The answer was favourable ; so her 
Ladyship ‘rose at once, and desiring me to accom- 
y her, and the footman to follow with my port- 
‘olio, we set out in procession for the apartments of 
the master of Belair. 
The library, where Sir Philip is usually to be 


house to that occupied by Lady Spencelaugh ; 
indeed, the baronet and his wife, as my subsequent 
experience has shewn me, rarely see each other til] 
they meet at the dinner-table. We had to traverse 
three or four long corridors, and to cross the fine 
old entrance-hall before reaching the baronet’s own 
room, which, although known as the library, and 
can boast a very tolerable collection of books, is 
always looked upon in the light of a private apart- 
ment by every one in the house. 

A tall, thin, white-haired gentleman, of sixty- 
five, dressed with scrupulous neatness in a costume 
that was more in accordance with the fashions of a 
quarter of a century ago, than with those of to-day ; 
with thin, refined, aristocratic features ; and with a 
manner that is a happy combination of the frank- 
ness of the soldier, with the high-bred courtliness 
of a gentleman of the old school: such was my 
first impression of Sir Philip Spencelaugh. Many 
men at his age are still robust and hearty ; but Sir 
Philip’s constitution was shattered years ago in 
India ; and he seems to me like a man whose hold 
on life is now but a very feeble one. He was 
busily poring over some legal-looking document 
as we entered ; and being slightly deaf, he did not 
hear us. He looked laboriously and painfully 
occupied, as though he were engaged in some duty, 
which, however disagreeable it might be, must yet 
be gone through ; and was slowly spelling out the 
lines through his gold-rimmed double eyeglass, 
with such an absorbed, careworn expression on his 
fine clear-cut features, as would have made an 
excellent study for a painter in search of such an 
effect. 

‘Good-morning, my dear Sir Philip,’ said Lady 
Spencelaugh, touching her husband lightly on the 
shoulder. ‘That must surely be a very important 
document, if one may judge by the serious expres- 
sion with which you regard it.’ 

‘Eh! why, what, Margaret, is that you?’ ex- 
claimed the baronet, starting up at his wife’s touch. 
‘It. is a rare pleasure to have a visit from you at 
this early hour ;’ and he stooped and kissed her 
Ladyship’s hand gallantly. 

‘D am afraid you told me a little fib,’ said her 
Ladyship, smoothing out her skirts over the chair, 
which the attentive footman had already placed for 
her, ‘when you sent me word that you were not 
busy this morning.’ 

‘Did I really send you word that I was not 
busy ?’ said Sir Philip with an effort to remember, 
as he ran his fingers through his thin white hair. 
‘’Pon my word, I’ve no recollection of having done 
so; but, in any case, I am never so busy that your 
Ladyship cannot have access to me.’ These words 
were said with a certain formality of manner, which 
seemed to indicate that the bond which, after all 
these years of wedded life, still served to unite Sir 
Philip and his wife, was based on habitude, and a 
due regard for the convenances of society, rather 
than on any mutual liking and esteem—a view 
which subsequent observation on my part has 
fully confirmed. They shewed, too, how weak 
and treacherous was the baronet’s memory ; 
and I was not long in discovering that while 
he has generally a very clear and vivid recol- 
lection of events that happened when he was a 
young man, he not unfrequently forgets the occur- 
rences of a day or two ago; or even, as in the 
present instance, what has happened only five 
minutes before. 

‘This person, said Lady Spencelaugh, with a 


found in a morning, is in the opposite wing of the 
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slight wave of her hand in the direction of your 
humble servant, ‘is a Mr—a Mr John English, 
with a glance through her eyeglass at the card she 
still held between her fingers; and then she went 
on to explain to the baronet the object of my visit 
to Belair, adding that she saw no reason for refus- 
ing my request, but rather several reasons why it 
should be granted. ‘He has done the Duke of 
Sydenham’s place, and Clopford Castle,’ added her 
Ladyship, ‘so that I think we cannot be far wrong 
in aiid the permission he asks for; but I must 
leave Mr English in your hands, my dear. You 
will find the contents of his portfolio rather inter- 
esting ;’ and with a gracious ‘Good-morning’ to 
her husband, and a slight inclination of the head 
to me, Lady Spenstiengh swept out of the 
room. 

‘Come up closer to the table, Mr English,’ said 
the baronet kindly, as soon as the door was closed 
behind her Ladyship, ‘and let us examine this 

rtfolio of yours. Cutnianetele, my eyes are no 
oe er so strong as they used to be.’ 

‘You will find this glass of service, Sir Philip,’ 
I said, ‘if you will only be good enough to try 
it.’ 


‘Ah! yes, that brings out the points ee 
said the old gentleman; and with that he pro- 
ceeded to examine the photographs, one after 
another, with an almost childlike eagerness, 
recognising among the foreign ones many places 
which he had seen when a young man mak- 
ing the grand tour, stopping now and then 
to relate to me some little anecdote of travel, 
the telling of which seemed to afford him much 
leasure. ‘Ah! Mr English, yours is a charm- 
ing profession, he said, as we finished the 
series ; ‘and although it is, to a certain extent, a 
mechanical one, yet there must, I am sure, be 
something of the genuine creative faculty in your 
composition, or your sun-pictures would not come 
out of their dark chamber so clear, exact, and 
beautiful, as are those which you have just shewn 
me. To see those familiar nooks brought~ so 
vividly before me, makes me feel a lad again ; and 
for the moment, I almost forget my weary Uh 
of years, and how near I am to the end” He 
sighed wearily, and sat gazing silently for a minute 
or two at the fire. 

Sir Philip kept me for more than an hour 
longer, drawing out of me some of my experi- 
ences of travel; and seeming as much interested 
in, and laughing as heartily over, my adventures 
as though he were a bon camarade of my own 


“ely visit ended with an invitation to dine at the 
Hall on the following day—an invitation so warmly 
pressed on me, that I should have been ungrateful 
to refuse it. Sir Philip took hold of my hand as I 
rose to leave him. ‘There is a tone, a hidden 
something, in your voice,’ he said, ‘which strikes 
familiarly on my ear. It sounds like the voice of 
an old friend heard long ago—but whose voice I 
cannot just now call to mind. After all,’ he added 
with a laugh, ‘it is perhaps only an old man’s 
fancy.—To-morrow at six, remember. We keep 
a | hours in the country.’ 

‘I shall look rather awkward, when I reach 
Belair to-morrow,’ I murmured to myself as I left 
the room, ‘if it should happen that Sir Philip 
has forgotten all about the invitation—a con- 
ingency by no means improbable.’ 

y Spencelaugh was talking to one of the 


gardeners on the terrace as I went out; she held 
P a finger, and I crossed to meet her. ‘Well, 

r English, she said, ‘has Sir Philip raised any 
objections to your scheme ?” 

‘None whatever, thanks to your Ladyship,’ 
I replied. ‘Further than that, Sir Philip has 
done me the honour of inviting me to dine at the 
Hall to-morrow.’ 

Her Ladyship’s eyebrows went up momentarily. 
‘Hum! Invited you to dinner, has he? ‘To- 
morrow. Let me see. Whom have we to-morrow?’ 
She consulted her tablets for a moment, and then 
looked up with a smile: ‘Yes, we shall be 
very glad to see you to-morrow, Mr English,’ she 
said ; ‘and pray, send up your largest portfolio of 
photographs: we want a little amusement thesé 
dull autumn evenings.—Good-morning ;’ and with 
another smile, and a stately inclination of the 
head, her Ladyship sailed back into the Hall. 

I did not dream, my Frank, when I drove u 
to Belair the following afternoon in a rickety ola 
cab, that I was going to meet my Fate. But so it 
was. People talk about presentiments and omens, 
but, for my part, I have no faith in such nonsense. 
All the chef events of my life—and my career has 
been a strange one—have happened to me without 
any premonition, visible or invisible, of what was 
about to occur. I can guess how you would explain 
the matter, for I know that you are an arrant 
believer in all such transcendental stuff. You 
would say that my nerves are too coarse and strong; 
that my organisation is not sufficiently susceptible 
to those delicate spiritual influences which thrill 
the being of a sensitive creature like yourself, and 
which afterwards, in cold blood (strange contra- 
diction !), you gauge and analyse, and then work 
up as a psychological study, for the benefit of such 
as choose to read your literary lucubrations. Such 
fine sentimental theories seem to me like the 
caprices of a brain diseased. I thank the unknown 
ee who gave me these stout thews, that I 

on’t know the meaning of the word ‘dyspepsia,’ 
= willingly leave the rest to dreamers like your- 
self. 

On one point, however, my organisation proved 
sufficiently susceptible, for I had not been ten 
minutes in the drawing-room at Belair before I 
fell in love, ingloriously and helplessly. Such a 
splendid creature, Frank! beautiful as a dream. 

ut I am not going to describe her; it would seem 
to me like profanation to coldly catalogue her 
charms. I will send you'her photograph instead, 
and then you will be able to judge faintly what 
the lovely reality is like—only very faintly, for all 
the warmth and colour, all the rich flush of life, 
is wanting in these cold re children of the 
camera. But no—on secon thoughts, I will not 
favour you even thus far. I remember that coldly 
critical glance, that cynical curve of the lip, and I 
tremble. I will neither describe her to you, nor 
send you her portrait. Think of the most beau- 
tiful creature you have ever seen, and then of your 
r friend as being hopelessly in love with her— 
Tost beyond recovery—and you will have some idea 
of what my condition has been for the past three 
weeks, and is at this present writing. 3 

Her name is Frederica mgr she is 
niece to Sir Philip Spencelaugh of Belair, and is 
the richest heiress in all Monkshire: while he who 
presumes to look up to her with the eyes of love is 
—what }—a man without a name—a wretched waif 
and stray of humanity, without home or kindred 
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—‘nobody’s bairn” I know that I ought to cry 
mea culpa, proclaim myself a fool for my pains, 
and rush away from this spot at once and for 
ever. But, somehow, I do ee the opposite 
of all this: I glory in my love, I hug it to my 
heart, I bind its golden chains more firmly round 
me every day. I know that the time must come, 
and that before many weeks are over, when the 
last page of my life’s idyl will be turned and read ; 
at shall awake as from a glorious dream, and 
have thenceforth to plod on through life with 
nothing but a memory to cheer me. Even 80; 
but I will eat Love’s lotus, and dream on while 
I may. 

I » my evening at Belair extremely. What 
a different world it seemed from that of my common 
work-a-day experience! The quiet refinement of 
the company, which placed me at my ease directly ; 
the splendour of the rooms—for even upholstery 
is not without its effect in such a case upon a 
novice like myself ; the dinner, with all its elegant 
accessories, and the way in which every want was 
attended to almost before it could be felt ; and last, 
though by no means least, the easy running-fire of 
conversation, touching lightly upon a hundred dif- 
ferent topics, eliciting a spark from each in turn, 
and then gliding off to something else: all these 
things, I say, went to make up a species of mental 
intoxication, the delicious spell of which lingered 
in my brain for hours after I got back to my own 
dull rooms. And then she was there! was 
introduced to her in the drawing-room before 
dinner, and sat opposite to her at table ; and later 
on in the evening, when the younger portion of 
the company was gathered round the piano, and 
the elders were at cards in another room, I was 
bewildered to find her close beside me, turning over 
my portfolio of photographic views. I have no 
recollection now of how I answered the questions 
she put to me respecting some of them, but I 
know that we glided imperceptibly into a plea- 
sant, genial stream of talk, travel-gossip chiefly, 
a which I “y aroused, —~ I know on _ 

ong a time, seeing the malignant e of a 

man fixed full on me from the appesite enmnee of 
the room. He got up when he saw that I had 
observed him, and turned away with an evident 
sneer. ‘Who was that gentleman?’ I asked Miss 
Spencelaugh, who also had seen his evil look. 
*Oh, that was Mr Duplessis,’ she answered; ‘a 
gentleman who visits frequently at Belair.’ She 
seemed, if I may use the expression, to freeze as 
she said these words ; the pensive softness of her 
face, that look which had charmed me but a moment 
ago, gave place to a proud defiant expression, which 
brought out lines of imperious beauty such as I 
had not imagined before. Presently she moved 
“ and joined the group around the piano. 

Mr Duplessis! A handsome man, cer- 
tainly ; — distinguished-looking, and evidently 
a general favourite. Shall I tell you the wish, 
Frank, that came uppermost in my mind as I saw 
him gliding softly shea the room, with a smile 
and a honeyed word for every one, but always with 
a stealthy, feline glance out of the corners of his 
eyes, directed towards Miss Spencelaugh, wherever 

e might be? My wish, Frank, was, that he and I 
could be planted, foot to foot, in a clearing of some 
western forest, with a good sword in the nght hand 
of each of us, there to fight till one of us should 
fall not to rise again. My old savage instincts are 
not quite dead yet, you see ; they are only trampled 


down, and. will crop up at various odd times, and 
shew their ugly faces for a moment, whatever 
may be the society in which I am moving, 
Judge, then, whether my liking for this man 
was augmented when I learned casually that he 
and Miss Spencelaugh are said to be engaged, 
and that the marriage will take place in the course 
of a few months. I could not believe it then, 
and I can hardly believe it now—now, three weeks 
later, during which time I have had  epectnnties 
of seeing them together on seve occasions, 
Duplessis is up at Belair nearly every day, and he 
and Miss Spencelaugh are necessarily thrown much 
into each other’s society ; but however much he ma 
flatter himself on that score, I cannot bring my: 

to think that she loves him. Regard, friendship, 
liking, she may, perhaps, have for him ; and admir- 
ation of his many brilliant qualities ; but for him, 
no love-light shines in those d black eyes—of 
that I am certain. I am probably deceiving myself 
in this matter, you will say ; but my chief reason 
for believing that she does not love him lies in 
the fact, that I am not jealous of him. If you 
cannot understand this without further explanation, 
I pity you. 

But, you will urge, in a certain class of society, 
marriages of convenience are by no means uncom- 
mon: may not this be one of them? I confess 
that on this score I am more uneasy than on the 
former ; and yet I don’t know why I should be so, 
It seems to me an insult to Miss Spencelaugh to 
imagine for one moment that she would yield her 
foot to any man without giving her love with it. 
And, again, what worldly advantages are there on 
his side to make such a match seem probable? 
None ; for neither in wealth, nor social position, can 
he pretend to equal the niece of Sir Philip Spence- 
laugh. No—Monsieur Henri Duplessis will never 
— the heiress of Belair. 

During the three weeks that have intervened 
between my first visit to Belair and the date of this 
letter, I have completed the views required for the 
work on which I am engaged by my employers, 
and have now got in hand a series of a 
studies of the Hall and its surroundi r 
Philip. I have also taken the portraits of the 
family, including that of the lovely Frederica—a 
ad on which I dare not trust myself to write 
urther. 


CHAPTER X.—JOHN’S SECOND LETTER CONTINUED. 


I am writing this long letter at intervals, when I 
have an hour to spare, and feel i? the mood. You 
know that I was always fond of pedestrian excur- 
sions—my lungs never seem to play freely unless I 
get through a considerable quantity of walking- 
exercise each day—and I have found time, since I 
took up my quarters at Normanford, to visit some 
of the most lovely nooks of this lovely county. I 
had been out for a long excursion one day last 
week, and was returning homeward by a different 
route, when, just beyond a tiny hamlet of about a 
score houses, I came upon some interesting ruins, 
which I at once stopped to sketch without knowing 
anything whatever respecting them. While I was 
thus occupied, an old gentleman came ambling OP 
on his cob, whom, from his garb and gen 
apo I judged to be the vi doctor. In 
these quiet country places, strangers do not stand on 
ceremony ; and the doctor, as I call him, reined 
up his cob close behind me, and peered over my 
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shoulder for a minute or two before speaking. ‘A 
tolerable sketch of the ruins, young gentleman,’ he 
said at last ; ‘almost as good a one as I could do 
myself. Not quite, though—not quite.’ ‘ 

There was so much self-complacency both in his 
words and his manner of saying them, that I was 
on my stilts ina moment. ‘ Really, sir, I replied, 
‘I cannot help feeling flattered to think that my 

r sketch approximates, even in the slightest 
_ oot to so superior a standard.’ 

‘There, now, you are losing your temper, and 
talking nonsense,’ said the stranger with a laugh ; 
feng tel things to do, both of them. I am old 
enough to be your father, and you have no business 
to get into a huff with what I said just now. You 
do not sketch as well as I do—there! and I very 
much question whether you even know the name 
of the ruin which you are so viciously trying to 
draw. That arch, by the by, is quite out of the 
perpendicular.’ 

1 broke into a laugh, and tore my sketch in 
two, and then turned and confronted my tor- 
mentor. ‘Perhaps you will be kind enough to act 
as my cicerone, I said. ‘ You seem quite competent 
for the post, and I must confess that I am an entire 
stranger in this uncivilised part of the country,’ 

‘ An impertinence veiled under an ap ce of 
ee answered the doctor. ‘ However, I 

ve no objection, in the — instance, to act 
the part of a local guide-book for your behoof. 
The ruin before you, young man, is that of the 
Abbey of Seven Saints, founded in the eleventh 
century ;’ and with that he went on to give mea 
long Genatgtion of the old place, which, as it 
would in nowise interest you, I pretermit. 

‘Then, the village over the hill there, I said 
when he came to an end, ‘is, I suppose, named 
after the old abbey ?’ 

‘It is, and it is not,’ said the . *Origin- 
ally, no doubt, it was called ao eileen of Seven 
Saints ; but centuries ago the name got strangel 
corrupted, or rather, the two words got sound 
and for a longer period than I can tell you, it has 
been known as the village of Saint Sevens,’ 

Saint Sevens! Long after I and my new 
acquaintance had shaken hands and parted—after 
I got home, and while I smoked my evening pipe, 
and even after I got to bed, those two words 
haunted my memory strangely. I was firmly 
impressed with the conviction that I had heard 
them before. But when, and where? Guided b 
previous experience, my mind went groping 
among the dim recollections of my early life, in 
my first home across the sea ; but all my searchings 
into that far-off time seemed useless ; my memory 
was decidedly at fault ; and I was still musing and 
pondering over the subject when I fell asleep. In 
the dead middle of the night, I suddenly awoke, 
and sat bolt upright in bed; and the same moment 
there flashed into my brain, as vividly as though 
the words had been written on the black wall in 
letters of flame, this quaint old local distich, which 
the woman of whom I have spoken to you before— 
she who was at once so cruel and so kind to me, 
when, as a child, she and her husband had me in 
their charge—used sometimes to croon to herself 
as she went about her labours in the house : 


We ring in the dark, say the bells of Saint Mark. 
We ring you to heaven, say the bells of Saint Seven. 
We ring you to bed, say bells of Saint Ned. 


Next day, I verified, by personal inquiry in the 


neighbourhood, the fact, that the old country-side 
rhyme which I have set down above, was not a 
mere figment of my own brain; but that it has a 
real existence, probably a very old one, and is still 
locally popular among the housewives and children 
of the Sieadianasan living within sound of the 
bells of the three churches of which it makes 
mention, no one of which is more than a mile 
apart from the others. 

Is this another step, Frank, on that dark road 
along which I am apparently being led without 
any volition of my own; and which I cannot but 
hope will ultimately bring me to a goal where I 
shall find a solution of the great mystery of m 
life—although as yet the path before =a H 
indeed, there be a path at all—is hidden in densest | 
cloud, from which neither hand nor voice comes 
forth to guide me on my way ? 

I have thought much , a the past three 
weeks on what d between Mrs Winch and 
myself, but, to appearance, I am still as far as 
ever from grasping the key of the enigma. 
the widow’s warning letter reached Lady Spence- 
laugh, I might perhaps have gathered, from the 
conduct or conversation of the latter, some faint 
clue which would have guided me out of the maze 
of perplexity in which I am still wandering. But 
the landlady has not yet come back, and her Lady- 
ship evidently knows of no reason why I sho 
be considered by her as ‘dangerous.’ 1 await the 
return of Mrs Winch anxiously. 

While I think of it, let me tell you a curious 
little circumstance which happened to me the 
other day ; and yet it seems almost too trivial to 
set down. But life is made up of trifles, and this 
one may have its significance as well as others. 

I had ordered a box of chemicals from London, 
but not receiving it in due course, I walked over 
to Kingsthorpe, the nearest railway station to 
Normanford, to inquire respecting the delay. 
After getting the information I needed, I turned 
to leave the booking-office, but halted for a moment 
near the door to consult the monthly time-table. 
The afternoon was darkening by this time, and 
while I was peering at the figures, a porter came 
and lighted a lamp close before my face ; and next 
moment the door of some inner room was opened, 
and a middle-aged, plainly-dressed woman, whom 
I a oe seen ume om out, and My * 4 
ing ily past me, when happening to look w 
her eyes met mine for a amine and in that 
moment she flung up one of her arms, as though 
to defend herself against an invisible foe, and 
staggered back like one stricken by some resistleas 
terror. I, too, fell back a pace or two in surpri 
and next instant the woman rushed past me 
out of the office, exclaiming as she did so: ‘ Come 
back from the dead! come back from the dead!’ 
and so disappeared in the darkness outside, I 
followed her out on to the platform, but she was 
gone already. ‘Who was that woman that went 
out just now?’ I asked the lame porter. ‘ Didn't 
see any woman, sir, therefore can’t say, he replied. 
I wandered up and down the platform for some 
time, but without seeing anything more of the 
woman, whom I at once set down as crazy ; 80 you 
must take my narrative for what it is worth. 

On quitting Belair yesterday afternoon, I took a 
road through the park that I had never traversed 
before—a road which led direct from Normanford, 
and which brought me, after a time, to the south- 
ernmost point of the park, and to the little church 
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of Belair, where, for centuries past, the chief mem- 
bers of the Spencelaugh family have found their 
last resting-place. This church is a very humble 
and unpretending etlifice, of the early Norman 
period, repaired and renovated at various times 
since its erection. The little place abounds with 
records of the great family at the Hall. The oldest 
monument, an te that is much defaced, is that 
of a certain Sir Geoffrey Spencelaigh, a celebrated 
Crusader, who lies there in effigy, with crossed legs, 
and a hound at his feet. From the time of this 
hero, the records of the lords of Belair and their 
wives follow for several centuries in regular suc- 
cession, some of them being written in medieval 
Latin, and some in crabbed Old English ; some of 
them being simple records of births and deaths, 
while others wander off into eulogistic strains of 
turgid prose, or, still worse, into limping stanzas of 
watery verse. I had nearly got to the end of the 
series, when my studies were interrupted by the 
entrance of a little bustling man in black, with a 
bunch of noisy keys, and an asthmatic cough, who 
introduced himself as the clerk of the church, and 
volunteered any information respecting the edifice 
and its monuments that I might require. As it 
happened, I did want some information just then, 
and there was no one more likely than he to furnish 
it; so, for nearly an hour the little man and I 
paced the gravelled pathway of the churchyard, on 
which the autumn sun was shining warm and full, 
I listening, while he favoured me with an outline 
of the history of the family at. Belair for the last 
fifty years. I now learned, for the first time, that 
Sir Arthur Spencelaugh, the last baronet, was Miss 
Spencelaugh’s father, and cousin to the present 
baronet, and that both he and his wife died in 
India ; and that, consequently, Sir Philip is not in 
reality Frederica’s uncle, but merely her father’s 
cousin. I learned, further, that the present Lady 

celaugh is Sir Philip’s second wife; and that 
his first wife died also in India, within a month or 
two of the death of Sir Arthur's wife, the two 
women having been bosom-friends from girlhood. 
The most recent tablet in the church is one record- 
ing the death of Sir Philip’s eldest-born, a son by 
his first wife, who died in infancy, and who was 
named Arthur, after the last baronet, his father’s 
cousin. 

You wonder, probably, why I should display so 
great an interest in the records of a family with 
whose very existence I was unacquainted only a 
few weeks ago. My only excuse is, that whatever 
has any, the remotest reference to Her has for me a 
fascination which I am utterly powerless to resist. 
Do I hope to win her? Ah, no! I am not insane 
a to hope that. But I cannot cease to love 

er. 

As I was returning through the park on my 
way home from the little church, I encoun- 
tered Sir Philip himself, who, tempted by the 
fineness of the day, had come out for a ramble, but 
having wandered further than he ought to have 
done, was now sitting on a bench under one of the 
+ ong hege his ability to get back unaided to 
the Hall. The ~yn | was an opportune one ; 
Sir Philip was glad to have the assistance of my 
arm back home, and I was pleased to be of even so 
slight a service to one whom I respect and esteem 
80 Yes, Frank, and, strange as it may 
seem to you, I think I may say without flattery, 
that a mutual and very genuine liking exists 
between the wealthy Sir Philip Spencelaugh, 


whose pedigree goes back for I know not how 
many centuries, and the homeless and obscure 
John English the photographer. He himself, on 
more than one occasion, has given me to understand 
that it is so. During the time that I was taking 
photographs of the Hall, he would come pottering 
after me; sometimes content to sit quietly near me 
in the sun without speaking ; sometimes asking me 
a hundred questions respecting my profession, and 
the different places I have visited ; according as his 
mood happened to be a silent or a talkative one. 
Then, when my morning’s work was done, he 
would often have me into the library, and shew 
me some of the rare old volumes it contains, for he 
has been somewhat of a bibliopole in his time; 
and after that came luncheon, sometimes partaken 
of with him alone, sometimes in company with 
Miss Spencelaugh. It was pleasant to see the lov- 
ing tenderness with which that fair young creature 
attended to the old man’s wants ; had they been 
father and daughter, the tie between them could 
not have been a closer one. 

I left Sir Philip at the door of the Hall, but 
not till he had made me promise to dine there to- 
day ; and there, to-day, I have dined—scarcely an 
hour has elapsed since my return home—and I 
am sitting up to put the last few lines to this 
lengthy epistle, because I am in no humour for bed. 

Frederica was there—how it thrills me to write 
the name !—and as beautiful as ever. I know that 
I ought to call her Miss Spencelaugh, and to any 
other than you, old friend, I should not think of 
calling her otherwise. There were only some 
three or four guests besides myself; and all of them 
elderly people. She and I were the only young 
people present ; for by some blessed concatenation 
of circumstances, that hateful Duplessis, although 
expected, was unable to come ; and I had her sweet 
society all to myself for more than an hour in the 
drawing-room. Such moments of felicity, Frank, 
can come to a fellow like me but seldom in a life- 
time. How will it all end? I tremble when I 
venture to look into the future. Nay, but I will 
look forward no more. I am one of Love's 
fatalists, to whom the sweet intoxication of the 
present is all in all. 

I found Sir Philip’s dog-cart and a groom at 
my disposal when it was time to depart. A low 
growl of thunder sounded among the hills just as 
we left the Hall. ‘We shall have a storm before 
long, sir,’ said the man. ‘It has been threatening 
all evening, but we may perhaps be able to get 
into Normanford before the rain comes on. After 
a rapid drive down the park, we halted for a 
minute at the lodge while the keeper came out to 
open the gates for us. Another vehicle, which we 
could just dimly make out through the darkness, 
drove up on the opposite side while we were wait- 
ing. Next moment the gates were opened, and we 
passed slowly through, while the other vehicle 
turned the corner of the road to enter. At the 
instant that we passed each other, an intensely 
vivid flash of lightning, the first of the storm, 
broke from the black sky, revealing by its moment- 
ary blaze the faces of Mrs Winch and her son 
Jerry. In that one brief second of time the widow's 
eyes and mine met: she saw her enemy, and I saw 
mine: next moment, the intense blackness swal- 
lowed us up one from the other; and then the 
thunder oe, and the hills answered, and to these 
= eg wee of nature I rode swiftly 

omeward. What will be the result of Mrs Winch’s 
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visit to the Hall, I cannot even surmise. Lady 
Spencelaugh will now learn how the note written 
her by the widow miscarried. How this informa- 
tion will affect my future intimacy with the inmates 
of Belair, is another problem which I am quite 
unable to solve. 

The clock of the little church on the hill has 
just struck two. High time to conclude, is it not? 

rite soon, dear Frank, and believe me ever, your 
affectionate friend, JOHN ENGLISH. 


Postscript.—Eleven A.M. next morning. The 
widow’s visit to Belair has already proved fruitful 
in effects ; witness the following note which I have 
just received by special messenger: 

‘Lady Spencelaugh presents her compliments 

to Mr 5 Be. English, and begs to inform him that 
in consequence of certain circumstances which 
it is not necessary to specify, his services will not 
be required at Belair to complete the series of 
hotographic studies arranged for by Sir Philip 
Recncslonsh. Mr English will oblige by sending 
in his bill to Lady Spencelaugh, and a cheque 
shall at once be sent him for the amount. Lady S. 
thinks it just necessary to add, that the state of 
Sir Philip’s health will entirely preclude him for 
some time to come from being seen by any but his 
most intimate friends,’ 

Am I right or wrong, Frank, in thinking that 
there is something more in all this—in all that has 
happened to me since my arrival at Normanford— 
than can be seen on the surface? If Lady Spence- 
laugh and Mrs Winch think that this step on their 

will result.in my quitting the little town, 
they are utterly mistaken. What may be the 
nature of the hidden link that connects me, John 
English, a humble wandering photographer, with 
the great Lady of Belair, and the landlady of an 
obscure country inn, is quite beyond my power to 
imagine ; but here I will remain till I have sifted 
the mystery to the bottom. How to set about this 
task, 1 cannot tell: I see nothing clearly at present, 
except that by this mandate of her Ladyship I am 
shut out from the sweet society of her I love. This 
I understand and feel but too bitterly. For the rest, 
I must have time to think. That Miss Spence- 
laugh and kind-hearted Sir Philip have no hand 
in my dismissal, I feel firmly convinced. But as 
for her Ladyship, she will not get rid of me quite 
so easily as she imagines. J. . 


ICHABOE, THE GUANO ISLAND. 


H.M.S. Thunderbolt was lying at anchor in 
Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, when our 
captain received orders from the admiral com- 
manding the squadron on the station to proceed 
with his ship forthwith to the island of Ichaboe, 
on the coast of Angra Peguina, and there to keep 
her as a guard-ship until further orders. Fearful 
rumours of the state of things at Ichaboe had 
reached the Cape. It was said that the harbour 
and island were in a condition of absolute anarchy ; 
that law and order were set at defiance; that 
quarrels and fights, sometimes attended with 
serious, and even fatal results, were of daily occur- 
rence between the crews of rival ships, and rival 
gangs of labourers on shore ; that the captains of 
some’ ships had not only been forbidden to land on 
the island, but had been ordered to quit the 


harbour with their vessels ; and that unless some 
legally appointed authority was speedily establish 
and maintained by force if necessary, matters woul 
assume a still more serious aspect. 

At the date of which I write, the position of the 
island of Ichaboe was not accurately known. It 
had rarely been visited, save by a few Dutch 
coasting-skippers, until, by some chance, it was 
discovered to contain, or rather chiefly to consist of, 
a rich deposit of guano—the great fertilising agent 
which had about this time begun to attract the 
attention of scientific farmers and agriculturists. 
Its position was not laid down upon any of the then 
existing charts of the African coast ; and of the few 
masters of merchantmen and coasters who had 
visited the spot, no two were found to agree exactly 
in respect to its latitude and longitude. 

Thus it was that, after having taken a final 
point of departure from Cape Volta, we ran along 
the coast under easy sail during the day, often 
‘lying to’ for hours together at night. Some- 
times we fancied that we could discern the 
indistinct lines of a crowd of ships’ masts and 
spars behind some lofty ‘hummock’ of land, and 
were thus led to run the ships’ prow into several 
small inlets, and creeks, and bays, with no other 
result than the stirring up of the huge ground- 
sharks, which would rise to the surface to discover 
what deseription of unknown monster had intruded 
into their solitary domains, and poking their 
hideous shovel-snouts out of the water, would 
upon us for a few moments, with a look of sullen 
curiosity in their greedy lack-lustre eyes, and then 
sink slowly down again to their beds of mud at 
the bottom. In this manner a week passed away 
ere the welcome cry of ‘ Land, ho !’ was heard from 
the man on the look-out aloft. 

The reports of the officers who had gone aloft 
corroborated this welcome news, and in a few 
minutes more all doubt was set at rest. The 
haze over the land lifted as the sun rose 
higher in the heaveris, and a forest of masts and 
spars could be seen, even from the ship’s deck, 
rising from behind a dome-shaped ‘ hummock’ of 
land, which was, in fact, the anxiously-looked-for 
island of Ichaboe. 

The bay opened to our view as we proceeded, 
and disclosed a fleet of nearly two hundred vessels 
of all sizes and of every description, from large 
ships of one thousand, to small schooners of 
scarcely more than a hundred tons; boats were 
passing to and fro from ship to ship, and between 
the ships and the shore ; while the shore itself was 
thronged with men, and lined—facing the harbour 
—with groups of canvas tents, giving it the appear- 
ance of a military encampment. ¥ 

It was not, however, until we were near the 
mouth of the harbour that we could discern the 
form and extent of the island, which at one spot 
was separated from the mainland only by a narrow 
channel, scarcely fifty yards in breadth. The island 
of Ichaboe, previous to the accumulation of guano 
on its surface, was nothing more than a mere 
sand-bank of nearly circular form, and about half 
a mile in diameter ; and now that the guano has 
been removed, it is restored to its original con- 
dition. The island is surrounded by reefs, against 
which the surf dashes violently from seaward, 
rendering a landing upon its outer shore impos- 
sible. From very near the water’s edge, the guano 
rose in the form of a dome to the height of about 


|one hundred and fifty feet; and on its summit 
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some patriotic sea-captain had planted the British 
Union-jack, and thus formally taken possession of 
the island in the name and on behalf of the 
British crown. 

This, in fact, was one of the many sources from 
which writation and trouble had arisen ; for though 
the coast of Angra Peguina is formally claimed 
by no European power, and though, if any power 
has the right to a priority of claim, it is Portugal— 
the name of Angra Peguina having been conferred 
upon the coast by the early Portuguese navigators 
—several foreign ships had been prevented by the 
British claimants from taking a cargo of guano on 


The chief causes of complaint were, that the 
masters of certain ships belonging to large ship- 
owning firms in Great Britain had attempted to 
monopolise all the guano on the island, and had 
in a great measure gucceeded in effecting their 
object by retaining possession of the ‘ guano-pits’ 
after their own vessels were loaded, until other 
vessels belonging to the same large firms arrived to 
take their place: also, that when other ship-masters 
—‘ outsiders,’ as they were termed—who were not 
in the league had attempted to load their vessels, 
they had been prevented from so doing by force, as 
well on the of the labourers on the island as 
on that of the rival ship-masters and seamen. On 
the other hand, it was maintained by those who 
claimed a prior right to load the guano from the 
‘ pits,’ that the owners of their ships had been first 
in the field, and had been at very great expense in 
constructing wharfs, without which it was impossible 
for any ship’s crew to load a cargo from the island, 
and that those who had been at no expense in the 
construction of these wharfs claimed the privilege 
of using them. 

When the Thunderbolt first entered the harbour, 
about half the guano had already been removed, 
and a ya from which it had been taken 
presented the appearance from the ship of a dark- 
coloured, -y cliff. It was not watil we had 
landed on the island, that we could form any 
correct idea of the nature of the 0, or of the 
manner in which it had accumu in such a 
vast quantity. 

This landing, however, was not so easily effected. 
L have observed that it was impracticable to load 
the guano without the aid of wharfs ; I may add 
that without these wharfs it would have been 
impossible to land from a ship’s boat, unless in 
unusually fine weather; and that frequently—as 
often, indeed, as two or three days in each week—it 
was impossible to load the guano even from the 
wharfs into the boats. Very rarely, indeed, was 

, the water of the harbour perfectly smooth, or even 
the inner side of the island free from surf. A 
moderate breeze from the northward would send a 
rolling sea into the bay, and cause the surf to break 
with considerable violence over the reefs of rocks 
that surrounded the island; and a strong breeze 
would create a sea that rendered the anchorage 
dangerous, and compelled a strict watch to be kept 
to prevent the vessels from driving their anchors, 
or running foul of each other, while the surf at 
such times so violently that no boat could 
safely approach the shore. For this reason, it was 
ound necessary, in order that ships should be 
enabled to load within a reasonable time, to allow 
a number of men to live constantly on shore in the 
tents already mentioned. The majority of these 
men were ‘nayvies,’ sent out from Liverpool by 


ship-owners who had a number of ships employed 
in the trade, while several seamen from the ships 
generally remained on shore with the ‘navvies’ 
while the ship to which they belonged was loadi 
her cargo. ese men, who were supplied with an 
abundance of provisions on shore, and to whom 
fresh provisions were from time ‘to time supplied 
from the ships, were thus enabled to work ot bring. 
ing down the guano and filling it into bags, when 
the surf was too violent for the boats to come to 
the wharfs ; and thus a large quantity of guano 
was carried down to the wharfs ready to be 
tumbled into the boats as soon as the weather 
moderated. The bags were then taken off to the 
ships as quickly as possible, and their contents 
started into the holds, where, while some of the 
ship’s crew trimmed the guano ‘in bulk,’ the boat’s 
crew returned to the wharf with the empty bags, 
and received another load. 

On approaching a wharf, whether with an inten- 
tion to land or to obtain a boat-load of guano, it 
was necessary to watch an opportunity, and run the 
boat in on the top of a high sea. a load were 
required, the bags, already on the wharf, were 
tumbled into the boat as quickly as possible, the 
boat’s crew meanwhile holding the boat in position 
by grasping the chain-cables with all their might; 
and when the boat was loaded, she was permitted 
to go out on the top of a receding sea, the men 
standing ready to ply their oars the very moment 
she was clear of the reef, lest she should be carried 
back into the surf and dashed to pieces. 

Once landed and clear of the wharf, we stood on 
a beach of fine silvery sand, which extended to the 
centre of the island—the guano, as I have observed, 
having, at the date of our arrival, been half carried 
away. A strong ammoniacal stench, extremely 
disagreeable until one became accustomed to it, 
and resembling the smell of a mixture of hartshorn 
and stable manure, pervaded the atmosphere of the 
island, and grew stronger and stronger as we 
approached the wall of guano, which now, having 
been cut through the centre of the dome, rose to 
its greatest height, and presented a compact mass 
of a dark samatllealbias ough the surface of the 
mound was of a silver-gray, elastic to the tread, 
and covered with a short, scanty kind of grayish 
grass or moss, 

The mass of guano was measured into ‘ pits’—so 
termed ; that is to say, a number of lines, each 
about ten or twelve feet a from the other, were 
run up from the sand to the summit of the mound, 
and each division was termed a ‘ pit, and claimed 
by the owners of the opposite wharf ; the privilege 
to load from a pit being paid for by outsiders in 
the same manner as the use of the wharfs was paid 
for. These pits, however, differed greatly in 
value, as those, of course, which cut through the 
central portion of the mound contained a zr 
much larger quantity of guano than those whic 
cut through the extreme ends. 

The following was the method employed to 
bring down the guano from the summit of the 
mat or dome, in order to fill the bags from the 
beac 


A line was drawn the full breadth of the pit, 
and about six feet back from the edge on either 
side (thus |_]). The navvies then dug a narrow 
trench about six or eight feet deep along the lines 
marked out, and into this trench—round the mass 
of guano required to be brought down—a stout ro 
was thrown, the two ends of which reached to the 
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seized the two ends of the rope, and tugged at 
them with all their strength, until the mass— 
merally weighing four or five tons—was gradually 
ener ,and came crumbling down—when the men 
ran to escape from it ; though it not unfrequentl 
happened that those who had not been quic 
enough to effect their escape were buried beneath 
the falling guano, and severely bruised, and some- 
times almost suffocated before they could be 
extricated. ‘ 
The digging the narrow trench at the summit 
was also a ———— and arduous task. After 
the men had dug three or four feet deep, the 
stench became so intolerable and so irritating, that 
none even of the experienced navvies could stand 
to the work for more than two minutes at a spell ; 
and I have often seen them emerge from the 
trenches with their eyes frightfully inflamed, and 
blood gushing from their nostrils. 
Still this intolerable effluvium did not seem to be 
rejudicial to the health of those who worked and 
ived amidst it, whether on board the ships or on 
shore ; and though accidents of various kinds were 
frequent, there were very few cases of sickness, 
either among the sailors or the labourers, When 
we first landed on the island, we used to light our 

ipes, filled with the strongest tobacco, in order to 
Snipate the stench of the guano; but after a 
while we became accustomed to it, and scarcely 
perceived it. 

Ichaboe had been at one time, and in all proba- 
bility for many centuries, the chosen resort of 
sea-fowl of every description, and seals of the 
largest species; and the accumulation of the vast 
amount of guano had arisen, not solely from the 
deposit of the excrement of these animals, but also 
from the decomposition of their bodies. The seals 
had taken their departure from the island, scared 
by the appearance of man; but many species of 
sea-birds, and particularly boobies and penguins, 
continued to make it their resort to the very last. 

Active and easily alarmed as these creatures are 
when in the water seeking for their prey, they 
appeared to become divested of all fear, from sheer 
laziness and stupidity, when on land. I have seen 
them, day after day, hunted and beaten down with 
sticks by the sailors, yet they would return to the 
same spot immediately. I have seen them seated 
on the top of a mass of guano, while it was being 
tugged at by the sailors, without moving, until at 
length they came tumbling with it to the beach ; 
and, night after night, it was a pretty and an 
amusing spectacle to witness the flocks of penguins 
returning from the sea, where they had been 
fishing throughout the day, to their holes in the 
guano, to which they still continued to resort at 
night, marching along in single-file, and with stately 
step, as ae as so many soldiers on de, 
their white breasts flashing in the sasenlighh ond 
contrasting with the glossy dark-green yo of 
their backs. From a short distance off, they 
sented the appearance of a regiment of samnibien 
in uniform. 

In the holes in which they burrowed at night 
they remained when sick, or worn out with age, to 
die, Often they were dug out by the navvies 
and sailors, still alive, but at their last gasp ; and 
never was a mass of guano brought down to the 
beach, in the manner before described, that did 
not contain several ins’ skins—the feathers 
still attached to the skins, though the bodies of the 
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beach beneath. A great number of men then | animals had intermingled with the guano, and 


become a portion of the vast mass of ammoniacal 
deposit. Frequently, the skins of immense seals, 
that must have been as large as oxen, were found 
in a similar manner, though the skins of seals and 
birds alike, however perfect when dug out from 
the guano, rotted away immediately on bei 
exposed to the air ; uently found at the d 

of twenty and thirty feet beneath the surface of 
the mound, they had, in all probability, lain buried 
for centuries. 

It was no uncommon thing, either, for the men 
to dig up tin plates and spoons from several feet 
beneath the surface, that had probably been left 
behind them, many, many years before, by sailors 
engaged in the seal-fishery, who had landed on the 
island; and one day, a strangely interesting inci- 
dent occurred, which afforded us an opportunity of 
calculating roughly the length of time that 
been occupied in the accumulation of the immense 
deposit that was now being carried away to enrich 
the soil of a far-distant land. We were surprised 
one morning, when several parties were goi 
on shore in the ship’s boats, to see a general vad 
of sailors and labourers from the beach to the 
summit of the mound. Thinking that some serious 
accident had occurred, we hastened on shore with 
all possible speed, and quickly made our way to 
the summit after the crowd, and arrived just in 
time to see a large oblong box, shaped like a 
rudely constructed coffin, raised to the surface. It 
had been dug out from exactly seventeen feet 
(measured) from the summit of the mound, and on 
being opened, was found to contain the perfect 
form of a man, changed into a substance resembli 
the guano in which it had lain buried, tho 
somewhat more tenacious and clayey in its nature. 
The body was left undisturbed until the captain 
of the Thunderbolt was apprised of the discovery. 
He came on shore immediately, followed by many 
of the shipmasters in the harbour, who also having 
heard of the exhumation of a human body from 
the guano, were eager to see the co that had 
been so strangely preserved. Meanwhile, some of 
the men who stood near the coffin made the dis- 
covery that a rude inscription had been carved on 
its lid, ‘and though the inseription was almost 
wholly obliterated, the outer surface of the wood 
having become as soft and porous as sponge, some 
of the letters and figures were still to be traced out. 
| The letters ‘bermann,’ forming apparently the 
latter portion of a word, and the figures ‘689,’ 
evidently a portion of a date, were plainly legible, 
when at length the guano that adhered to the wood 
had been carefully removed. 

No one could for some time make anything of 
these letters and figures, until at length the idea 
occurred to the surgeon of the Thunderbolt, that the 
letters had formed part of the Dutch word ‘ Tim- 
bermann’ (carpenter), and that the figures were a 
portion of the date 1689, when the body was prob- 


re-| ably interred. This was indeed by no means an 


improbable interpretation. The early Dutch 
settlers of Cape Colony were much occupied in 
seal-fishing, and had very likely often visited the 
island, which was a favourite resort of seals; and 
when any of the crews of the vessels thus employed 
died, it was equally probable that they were some- 
times buried on shore. If, therefore, the suggestions 
of the surgeon were correct, and the corpse had 
been interred in the year 1689, at a depth of four 
or five feet beneath the then existing surface of the 
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guano—and it is not likely that sailors would 
trouble themselves to dig a grave deeper than four 
or five feet—the surface of the deposit must have 
been raised twelve or thirteen feet in the course of 
the one hundred and fifty-six years that had elapsed 
between 1689, the date of the interment, and 1845, 
the date of the exhumation. The first idea of the 
captain of the Thwnderbolt was to have the coffin, 
which contained this singularly preserved relic of 
humanity, carried carefully on board the sloop-of- 
war, that he might convey it to England, and pre- 
sent it to the British Museum ; but it had not been 
exposed for an hour to the action of the atmosphere, 
ere both the coffin and its contents crumbled away 
into a mere shapeless mass of earthy matter. 

The climate of Ichaboe and the neighbouring 
coast is cold for its latitude—about 26° south—and 
though rain seldom falls, the nights are frequently 
damp and chilly from the heavy dews. As I have 
before observed, the waters of the harbour were 
seldom in a quiescent state. Heavy rollers, created 
by the full sweep of the South Atlantic Ocean, set 
into the harbour whenever the wind inclines to 
the northward, against which the harbour affords 
no protection. Accidents of one kind or another 
were of almost daily occurrence. There was hardly 
a ship in the harbour that did not lose one or more 
boats—dashed to pieces in the surf—while en- 
deavouring to load beneath the wharfs, and the 
loss of the boats was sometimes attended with loss 
of life. Add to these disasters the frequency of 
accidents on shore, through the falling of heavy 
masses of guano, and it will be seen that Ichaboe 
was by no means an agreeable place whereat to 
load a cargo or to pay a long visit. 

Three large ships, while putting out to sea with 
a full cargo of guano on board, were totally wrecked 
on the reefs at the entrance of the harbour, through 
being caught by the rollers during a calm, and thus 
rendered unmanageable ; and it was only by dint 
of great exertion on the part of the sailors belong- 
ing to the other ships in the harbour, that any por- 
tion of the crews of the wrecked vessels were saved. 
As it was, several men perished, and among them 
two of the crews of the boats that gallantly went to 
the rescue. 

The Thunderbolt remained altogether four months 
at Ichaboe. When we first arrived, there were, as 
I have before stated, some two hundred vessels 
lying at anchor within the harbour, and the guano 

t had at one time covered the island was about 
half removed. When we sailed—glad enough to 
leave the desolate spot—we left only three ships 
behind, whose masters and crews were busily 
—s together, in the hope to complete their 

ing, the sweepings that alone remained of the 
once vast mound of guano. 

The chain-cables, and kedge-anchors and planks 
and spars that had formed the numerous wharfs 
on the inner side of the island, had all been removed 
by their several owners ; and where eight or ten 
months before a lofty mound had risen to attract 
the attention of navigators passing by, there re- 
mained a mere sand-bank, level with the water’s 

, and surrounded by reefs, over which the 
surf perpetually broke with melancholy murmur. 
Where, for several months past, the busy hum of 
human labour had been almost incessant, a solemn 
silence reigned, only broken by the screams of the 
sea-birds that still hovered around their ancient 
haunt. Before many days had elapsed, the last 
solitary vessel quitted the harbour; and the island, 


suddenly and temporarily raised into a port of 
importance by the commercial enterprise of Great 
Britain, was left to the seals and sea-fowl—its former 
inhabitants—a barren waste of rocks and sand, 

As time passes away, the seals and sea-birds may 
return to the spot in as great numbers as before 
and perhaps, centuries hence, a mound of guano 
may again cover the island, and again the busy 
hum of human labour may resound over the dreary 
solitude. But that time, if it ever arrive, must be 
far, far distant ; and meanwhile, Ichaboe will remain 
unexplored, and perhaps utterly forgotten. 


THE PHANTOM SHIPS. 


Tue phantom ships, the little ships, 
Mere films of cloudy air, 

Go gliding past through light and shade, 
Through gleams and lustres rare ; 

Or where the moonbeam’s silver path 
Sheds glory o'er the sea, 

Or where the sunbeam’s splendour 
Rests in its majesty. 


The little ships, the phantom ships, 
Mere tiny films of gray, 

Go sailing, sailing, past the cliffs, 
And past the frothing bay. 

Are they from East or from the West ? 
From Turkey or from Spain? 

Or but the shadows of dream-ships 
Gliding across my brain ? 


The phantom ships, the phantom ships, 
With sailing wings spread gray, 
Flaunt forth no crimson pennons 
In chivalrous display ; 
Steer down the channel, past the shoal, 
With no rejoicing cheer, 
With no resounding cannon, 
Nor fire-flash glancing clear. 


Those phantom ships are like the hopes 
Of days long since rolled by ; 

O’er dreamland seas, they glide along, 
Their gray sails mounting high. 

Glide on—glide on ! ye shadowy fleet, 
And bear your dead away, 

Past glistening sands and rampart clitf, 
And little frothing bay. 
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